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Students of the development of the drama, and especially students of early 
English drama, have found these early translations hardly suitable for their 
purposes; and they will welcome this translation by Miss Harris as an invaluable 
help in their research. 

Lack of space prevents any detailed comment upon the translation itself. 
Suffice it to say that the work has been done with great care, and that those who 
use the book may be assured that the translation is a trustworthy presentation 
of the original, so far as this can be said of any translation. 

Both the dialogue and the lyric parts have been rendered into English blank 
verse. This represents very well the original senarius, but from the standpoint 
of literary form it is to be regretted that the choruses have not been translated 
into some corresponding lyric measures. If this had been done, a more faithful 
representation of Seneca would have been secured, and at the same time the 
monotony of the blank verse would have been broken. Such criticism of the book , 
however, is disarmed by the translator's own acknowledgement of this as the 
ideal form, and by her modest confession of hesitation in attempting the difficult 

task. 

F. J. Miller. 
University of Chicago. 



Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. By Friedrich Blass. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1904. Pp. 306. 

The writer of this book has made an enviable reputation in many different 
lines of work, though he is perhaps best known as the author of Die altische 
Beredsamkeit. The present work gains much of its interest from the fact that 
it contains the judgment of a famous scholar upon the results that have been 
reached by critics in a field he has hitherto left untouched, the Homeric poems. 
The point of view is exceedingly conservative. Blass believes as little in the 
many-headed Homer as in the Lernaean Hydra. He asserts that it is time to 
apply to the criticism of the Iliad and the Odyssey the same principles which 
we use in dealing with any other Greek or Latin writer. The Odyssey he 
believes to be in large part the work of one great poet; that is sufficiently proved 
by its unity. The inconsistencies in chronology are discussed, frankly granted, 
but set aside as proving nothing against the unity of authorship. The frequent 
repetitions, also, are accepted as characteristic of the Homeric style; no passage 
should be rejected on this ground, unless the context demands it. 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to a discussion, book by book, of 
the interpolations due to rhapsodists, copyists, and others. In this section Blass 
rejects, as unsuited to the context or in conflict with Homeric ideas, 680 lines in 
all, made up for the most part of scattered passages of from one to five 
lines, longer passages being ix. 322-31; xv. 14-26, 74-85; and the description 
of the palace of Alcinous, vii. 103-31. As was to be expected, most of these 
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lines have been discussed before, but even the specialist in Homeric criticism 
may find some points worthy of his attention (cf. Hennings Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1905. 523). Among the longer interpolations by later poets he includes the 
loves of Ares and Aphrodite, viii. 266-369; that part of the visit to Hades which 
contains the catalogue of famous women, xi. 228-327, and of heroes not con- 
nected with the story of Troy, xi. 565-627; the passages referring to Theo- 
clymenus, xv. 222-91, 508-49; xvii. 52-56, 61-166; xx. 347-89; the boar-hunt, 
xix. 394-466; the history of the bow, xxi. 15-41; xxiii. 111-76; and the last 
624 lines of the poem. In all, 1,913 out of 10,197 li nes are rejected. The 
opinions of the ancient critics are given much weight throughout. 

It is unlikely that the opinions of Homeric scholars will be affected by the 
views of Blass upon the larger questions involved. The believer in an original 
N&ttos with later additions will still believe. 

A. G. Laird. 

University op Wisconsin. 



Essentials of Latin for Beginners. By H. C. Pearson. New York: 
American Book Co. Pp. 316. $0.90. 

Of the seventy-six lessons of the book, the last six, containing the conditions, 
wishes, complex sentences in indirect discourse, impersonal verbs, supine and 
periphrastic conjugations, are called "supplementary," to be taken or omitted as 
the teacher sees fit. The exercises of each lesson are in two parts, one for review 
and the other to illustrate more particularly the new grammatical points and 
words of the lesson. There are also occasional tests for the review of nouns and 
verbs. According to the author's statement, the words used in the exercises 
proper number only five hundred; but the vocabulary at the end of the book is 
rather larger than that of most books of the kind, owing to the many additional 
words found in the supplementary reading-lessons. 

The book is designed as a direct preparation for Caesar, and in certain 
respects, at least, the author never loses sight of his goal. The vocabulary is 
rigidly Caesarean, and the exercises are even more so. The latter hardly ever 
emerge from the capturing of towns, the fighting of battles, the pitching of camps, 
the hearing of shouts from those who were with the baggage, the failure of the 
grain supply, etc. Even within this narrow round certain words occur with 
extreme frequency, while others which are given in the vocabularies are used but 
litde, and some, apparently, not at all. The sentences of the exercises are short 
and easy, toward the end of the book certainly too easy. It is evidently the 
author's intention to accustom the pupil to long sentences by the supplementary 
reading-lessons, of which there are ten in the body of the book and more at the 
end, nearly all adaptations of parts of Caesar. The contrast between the short 
sentences of the regular exercises and the long ones in these reading-lesssons is 
striking enough, and it will not be hard for an experienced teacher to predict 



